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THE TOWN, W1IH KEMAINS OF THE OLD FORTIFICATIONS, 


One of the most striking features of our eastern coast 
is the Peninsula of Hartlepool, in the county of Dur- 
ham, whose bold and abrupt cliffs are crowned with 
mouldering towers, and thus give indications of its 
ancient strength and importance. The peninsula is 
connected with the main shore by a narrow neck cf land 
towards the north, and stretches to the south and south- 
west, so as to form within its curve a natural harbour 
secure from the east winds. 

The town of Hartlepool occupies the south-western 
point of the peninsula, and rises gradually from the old 
harbour to the moor, or common pasture, which is a 
beautiful plot of pasturage, enlivened in summer with 
the blossoms of the burnet rose, and the purple blossoms 
of sea-thrift and cranesbill. The cliffs, which terminate 
this moor seawards, are lofty and precipitous, lashed by 
the sea into wild and cavernous recesses, which appear 
to have been still further excavated by the hand of man. 
About twelve feet above the shore there are cells called 
“Fairy Caves,” having communication with each other, 
which bear marks of the chisel, and are large enough to 
admit a human figure. These were probably formed, 
or enlarged as places of concealment in times of peril. 

Under the remains of an old battery is the entrance 
of a gloomy cavern called the Gun Cove, which has 
been the subject of much popular superstition. It has 
been explored to. the depth of fifty yards, and it is 
asserted that it communicates with the church. It may 

Vor. XXIV. 





have been originally employed for the concealment of 
treasure, or it may have had communication with some 
neighbouring abbey; but the uncertainty that surrounds 
its history, has caused it, in past times, to be regarded 
almost as enchanted ground. To add to the picturesque 
appearance of the coast, detached masses of rock stand 
perfectly isolated. One of these, which is a few yards 
from the East Battery, particularly attracts attention, 
and the yawning space which separates the rock from 
the mainland is called the Maiden’s Bower. This name 
is commonly attributed to the history of a poor girl who 
was thrown over the cliff by her inhuman lover, in the 

ear 1727, and whose sad end is commemorated in a 
ballad called The Hartlepool Tragedy; but Surtees, 
in his history of this place, refers the name to an 
earlier period, stating that it is employed in the register 
previous to 1727, and probably arose from some super- 
stition relative to the green-haired daugLters of the sea; 
“for the rock and the bay are exactly such as they 
loved to haunt.” 

The town and haven of Hartlepool were once defend- 
ed on every side with walls, except where the abrupt 
eastern cliffs and rocky coast rendered all defence need- 
less. In the time of some of the earlier historians 
Hartlepool exhibited a perfect and interesting specimen 
of the fortifications of former times, having a long 
extended wall, strengthened by demi-bastions at inter- 
vals, some rounded, others square; gates om 
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secured by machicolations and the portcullis, some of 
the gates defended by angular, others by square turrets; 
in short, displaying all the variety in fortifications, which 
had grown into use in those days. ‘These walls appear 
to have been originally reared by Robert de Brus, in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and the architecture 
of the remaining portion strongly resembles that of the 
walls of Newcastle, built in the reign of Edward the 
First. Some portions of the walls and bastions remain 
nearly in their original state, while others are dilapi- 
dated, or have totally disappeared. The south wall still 
forms a massive defence against the sea; it is from six 
to nine feet in thickness, and is about eighteen feet 
high. It affords a pleasant walk at high water. Charters 
of murage were formerly granted by the Bishops of 
Durham, i. e., licence to collect tolls on merchandize, 
or provisions entering the port, for the support of the 
walls. At present there are no other means of support- 
ing them, than those afforded by the slender revenues of 
the corporation of Hartlepool. 

The early history of this place is very scanty, and 
relates chiefly to a religious establishment noticed in 
Bepe’s Life of St. Hilda, but which finally perished 
during the Danish invasion. Its name is derived from 
the island, which Bede calls “ Hart’s water,” or “ Pool.” 
The Normans, when they took possession of the place, 
called it ‘ Hart-le-Pol,” the ‘“ Pool” or “Slake of 
Hart,” whence the modern designation. Hartlepool is 
first expressly mentioned in 1171, when the fleet of 
Hugh, earl of Bar, was brought into St. Hilda’s bay. 
In 1200, Hartlepool was erected into a borough by King 
John, and the same laws and liberties were granted to 
the people that had been conferred on the citizens of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The rising state of the borough soon after this period 
is thus alluded to by Surtees. ‘ Hartlepool was now in 
that delightful state of existence which is allowed once, 
and once only, to all bodies, as well human as corporate, 
bourgeoning with the fresh vigour of young life, regard- 
less of the distant hours of slow decay, which as surely 
await, if exempt from sudden ruin, every institution of 
human policy, as they do every form of mortal mould.” 

The records of the period sufficiently prove the im- 
portance which attached to this haven during the Scot- 
tish campaigns of the three Edwards. In the first year 
of Edward the Third, Hartlepool was ordered to provide 
“two sufficient ships of sixty tons burthen and over,” 
well manned and provided, to be at the disposal of the 
admiral of the fleet. In 1335, the borough was again 
called upon to provide one ship, with a hundred men, as 
well seamen as archers. When the English fleet lay 
before Calais in 1346, five of the ships and one hundred 
and forty-five of the men were furnished by Hartlepool. 
Various indeed are the records of prosperity in this 
place, but when armaments against Scotland were no 
longer needed, and when the tide of commerce began 
to set strongly into the Tyne, the glory of Hartlepool 
had departed, although its decline was gradual. 

In 1593, Queen Elizabeth granted their present 
charter to the burgesses of Hartlepool, but the place 
had become comparatively insignificant. It rose to 
some importance once more in the time of the Civil 
Wars. At first it was in possession of the Royalists, 
and Baron Hilton, with his regiment, lay there in 1642; 
but, in two years afterwards, it fell into the hands of 
the Scots, under the Earl of Callender, who kept posses- 
sion of it for three years, when it was delivered up, by 
treaty, to the parliament. 

In 1667, a descent of the Dutch fleet was dreaded on 
our eastern coast, and the trainbands of Hartlepool were 
called out to meet the emergency. Surtees gives us 
a letter on this subject, the orthography of which is 
curious. It is from Sir Gilbert Gerard, Bart., high 
sheriff of Durham, and is addressed to his father-in- 
.aw, Bishop Cosin, “ att his castell att Aukland.” 
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My Lord,—By the inclosed yower Lord. will know Coll. 
Villers is com down, and no dowtt his Maje‘* does susspektt 
ther desin may be upon thes costes. I have been at Har- 
tellpole, wher the five companies ar, and I shall consult 
with the offisers both touching the strengthening of the 
wekest plases, as also what plases ar most recuisett for 
them to kipe ther gardes. I am too mett Coll. Villers too 
morrow at Sunderland with som of the offisers. I shall 
expektt to hear from yower Lord. and yower commands 
shall be faithfully obaied by yower Lord. obedientt sone and 
faithfull servant, Gilbert Gerard. 


This occasion appears to have been the last on which 
Hartlepool exhibited a warlike appearance, unless we 
except the raising of an efficient corps of volunteers 
during the war. 

The town of Hartlepool consists of one principal 
street, (Southgate Street,) a back street parallel to it, 
and several cross streets. Extensive foundations are, 
however, met with beneath the present surface, and 
there is reason to believe that the town was formerly 
much larger than at present. The prospect, both by 
sea and land, is, from many points, magnificent; the 
wide ocean eastward,—and southward, across the Tees 
mouth, the rich coast of Yorkshire in all its variety. 
The church is a fine building, standing on a rising at 
the eastern extremity of Southgate Street. The tower 
and nave only are ancient; the south door is one of the 
most striking portions of the original structure. This 
entrance has been preserved from the injuries of the 
weather by the shelter of an unseemly porch. This 
church had formerly several chantries, or small chapels, 
built by wealthy persons in Roman Catholic times, and 
endowed with rent or lands for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a chantry priest to pray daily for the souls of the 
founders, or of their connections. Fuller quaintly calls 
these chantries “adjectives which were not able to stand 
of themselves, and were therefore united for better sup- 
port to some parochial, collegiate, or cathedral church.” 
There was once a friary of some note at Hartlepool, 
but the building now known as such, appears to be the 
shell of some mansion built, perhaps, on the same site. 

In summer Hartlepool is frequented by invalids as a 
bathing-place. It has many lodging-houses, a warm 
bath, floating bath, &c. 

The harbour is formed by a pier run out from a point 
to the south of the southern town wall. The first 
mention of this pier is in 1473. Flat stones on the 
surface of this pier record the names of the individuals 
through whose liberality it has been, from time to time, 
repaired. 

The chief trade of Hartlepool now arises from its 
fisheries. Several tons of fish are early salted for 
exportation; it has been stated that no place on the 
north-eastern coast is better adapted for fishing on an 
extensive scale. Cod, haddock, ling, skate, whitings, 
soles, plaice, hallibut,—and in their season, herrings, 
and mackerel,—are usually taken. 

The fishermen of this isolated spot have distinctive 
habits and manners, of which an interesting account is 
given by Sir C. Sharpe. 
related, or connected by frequent intermarriages. In 
1815, there were ninety-six individuals named Poander, 
fifty Coulsons, thirty-five Davisons, thirty-three Harri- 
sons, thirty-one Hunters, and twenty-seven Horsleys. 
These fishermen are an honest independent race, court- 
eous towards strangers, extremely ignorant, yet not 
without a characteristic shrewdness of thought and 
comprehension. They are prone to superstition, but 
supine and indifferent about religion. Depending as 
they do for subsistence on the most uncertain of 
elements, it would be expected that some degree of 
providence would be shown respecting the future; but 
this is not the case. They live according to the 
common proverb, “from hand to mouth,” and suffer, 
at times, the most pressing necessity. They have the 
character of being sober, and indulging in few luxuries, 
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except that of fine white cakes. They marry early, and 
their wives are always the purse-bearers. In the sum- 
mer months the fishermen remain out at sea nearly the 
whole of the night, being provided with a compass, and 
having a perfect knowledge of the landmarks. They 
are = expert in the management of their cobles, or 
long fishing boats, but are sometimes overtaken by the 
tempest and obliged to leave their lines, and use their 
utmost exertions to gain the shore. d 

They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle, 

To them the very rocks appear to smile ; 

Even the hoarse sea-bird’s discordant shriek, 

Greets like the welcome of his tuneless beak ; 

Beneath each lamp that through the lattice gleams, 

Their fancy paints the friends that trim its beams. 

Oh! what can sanctify the joys of home, 

Like hope’s gay glance from ocean’s troubled foam ? 

The women of Hartlepool share in their husbands’ 
laborious trade; for they watch the return of the cobles 
and carry the lines home; they perform the task of 
“baiting,” which occupies several hours; they procure 
the mussels from the scalps; and when sand-eels are on 
the coast they go as far as the Tees mouth to procure 
them. 

Ancient habits and traditions naturally cling to a 
society such as that at Hartlepool. The majority of 
the people seldom leave their own peninsula, while the 
introduction of strangers is, in a great measure, pre- 
vented by their system of intermarriages among their 
own community. The sea and a few neighbouring ports 
are indeed visited by the men, but entirely in the course 
of their traffic, so that the opportunity of modifying 
their own customs by those of others is not afforded to 
them. Some of these customs we may briefly state. 
The first time a child visits a neighbour, or relation, it 
is regularly presented with three things, salt, bread, and 
an egg. (This practice, however, is not confined to 
Hartlepool.) Valentine’s Day is duly observed by the 
interchange of epistles among such of the young people 
as can write, and all those solemnities are practised 
on Carling, Palm, and Easter Sundays, of which Brand 
- an account in his Popular Antiquities. On Easter 

onday the men take off the women's shoes or buckles, 
and on the Tuesday the women retaliate in like manner. 
The shoes or buckles are only to be redeemed by a 
present in money, and the small sums thus obtained are 
expended in a “ merry-making” towards the end of the 
week. At Christmas, carols are sung, yule logs blaze, 
and yule cakes are eaten. “ Mell suppers” are custo- 
mary at harvest-home, and “Guisers” are still to be 
seen. The first Monday after Twelfth-day the stol- 
plough, a small anchor drawn by young men and boys, 
is paraded through the town. They ask for a small 
donation at every door; if successful, they salute the 
donor with three cheers; but if their request is refused 
they plough up the front of the house, to the great 
annoyance of the inhabitants. 

The lake-wake, or watching with a corpse, is not 
entirely laid aside; a garland is sometimes carried before 
the corpse of a young unmarried female, and suspended 
in the church. A funeral procession is opened by 
singers chanting appropriate psalms; these are fol- 
lowed by two young girls dressed in white, whose 
business it is to attend to the wants and wishes of the 
mourners, and who are therefore called “servers.” The 
belief in “ waifs,” or “ waffs,” was still prevalent when 
Sir C. Sharpe wrote, and he tells us that few of the 
people of Hartlepool die before their neighbours have 
seen their “waffs” glide softly by. Imagination, indeed, 
goes so far, that some persons believe they have seen 
their own “ waffs,” and under that conviction, and the 
melancholy it produced, they have become ill and died, 
Superstitious arts are likewise practised among this 
people, to render abortive the “bad prayers” by which 
they believe their enemies have power to injure or 
annoy them 
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THOUGHTS ON CHARITY. 


Noruine seems much clearer than the natural direction of 
charity. Would we but all relieve, according to the mea- 
sure of our means, those objects immediately within the 
range of our personal knowledge, how much of the worst 
evils of poverty might be alleviated! Very poor people, 
who are known to us to have been honest, decent, and 
industrious, when industry was in their power, have a claim 
on us, founded on that our knowledge, and on vicinity and 
neighbourhood, which have in themselves something sacred 
and endearing to every good heart. One cannot, surely, 
always pass by, in his walks for health, restoration, or 
delight, the lone way-side beggar, without occasionally 
giving him an alms. Old, care-worn, pale, drooping, and 
emaciated creatures, who pass us by without looking be- 
seechingly at us, or even lifting their eyes from the ground, 
cannot often be met with without exciting an interest in us 
for their silent and unobtrusive sufferings or privations. A 
hovel, here and there, round and about our own comfortable 
dwelling, attracts our eyes by some peculiar appearance of 
penury, and we look in, now and then, upon its inmates, 
cheering their cold gloom with some small benefaction 
These are duties all men owe to distress; they are easily 
discharged, and even such tender mercies as these are twice 
blessed.—NVoctes Ambrosianew, XXXV. 





EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 
XXII. 
Tue Bisuor’s GAMBIT 


Tue bishop's Gambit is so called from the third move 
of the first player at which he brings out the King’s 
Bishop, instead of King’s Knight. This opening is 
perhaps the most elaborate and difficult of all the Gam- 
bit openings; we cannot therefore pretend to do more 
than give a specimen of it in two games: illustrating first 
a successful attack; and secondly, a successful defence. 

The Bishop’s Gambit has long been a favourite with 
first-rate players. Philidor conducted it with great 
skill; Cozio improved its theory; and M‘Donnell added 
to it several new modes of attack and defence. In the 
celebrated match between him and De la Bourdonnais, 
many fine examples of this opening occur. The princi- 
pal among the last writers on the subject is Major 
Janisch, who has entered into an elaborate analysis of 
this celebrated opening. The reader will find it given 
nearly in full, in the fourth and fifth volumes of the Chess 
Player’s Chronicle. Its leading features are also in- 
corporated in Mr. Lewis’s analysis of this opening, as 
given in his recent Treatise. 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. K. P. two squares. 1, K. P. two squares, 
2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 


8. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 

This move constitutes the Bishop’s Gambit. Black's 
best move is now to check with his Q. at K. R. fifth 
square, thus forcing your K. to move, and depriving 

ou of the privilege of castling. “It is difficult,” says 
Major Janisch, “not merely for a novice, but even fe ¢ 
any person, not perfectly familiar with the grand principle 
of Pawns, to comprehend what advantage the assailant car: 
have in this opening, by giving up from the first the power 
of castling, and by exposing his King to the very blows of 
the enemy, on a line constantly battered by the Queen, 
the pieces, and the pawns of the adversary ; on a square, 
too, where it restricts the operations of its own Rook. Not 
only are the pawns on this side, the necessary guards of the 
King, pushe Log forward in this, as in the Knight’s 
Gambit, but the King itself, from the commencement, 
enters into play, and takes an active part in the attack.” 

The principle of this Gambit is thus stated in the 
article in the Chess Player’s Chronicle, already refer- 
red to :—- 

The centre pawns being firmly established by the accept- 
ance of the Gambit, and the powers of the adverse pieces 
being proportionally restrained, it is above all things neces- 
sary to capture the Gambit Pawn. But as the diagonal 
line of attack of the Queen from her own, square to the 
King’s Rook’s fifth, remains open while the ry 4 Knight 
has not been moved, the defence of the Gambit ce will 

753— 
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become much more laborious, the second player will be 
obliged to give check with his Queen on his King’s Rook’s 
fifth, which will endanger his Queen, will keep her awa 
from the centre, and leave the opposite side unprotected. 
Besides, as in this Gambit the King’s Rook is necessary on 
his own file, you can well dispense with Castling, and the 
King itself is able to render efficient aid. 

Black cannot, at his third move, defend the Gambit 
Pawn, by playing K. Kt. P. two squares, as is usual in 
the defence of the King’s Gambit ; because by advancing 
K. R. P. two squares, you get a winning position. Some 
writers recommend K. B. P. two squares for Black’s 
third move, but this also involves many objections. 
Most authorities now admit the best move to be, 

8. Q. to K, R. fifth sq. checking. 

He thus forces your K. to move, and prevents your 
Castling, and also defends the Gambit Pawn. 

4. K. to K. B. square. 

It is a very natural move for a young player now to 
advance K. B. to Q. B. fourth square, because he thereby 
threatens to give check-mate at the next move; but by 
advancing Q. P. two squares you force the B. to retreat, 
and at the same time improve your game; you gain, in 
fact, two moves. Q. P. one square is sometimes played 
for Black’s fourth move, in answer to which you ‘may 
play Q. P. two squares, or Q. to K, B, third square, or 
K. Kt. to K. B. third square ; but most authorities agree 
that Black’s best fourth move is, 


4. K, Kt. P. two squares. 
5. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 


You thus attack his Q., and he has the choice of three 
moves. If he play her to K. R. third square, you move 
Kk. Kt. to K. fifth, threatening to take K. B. P., thus 
forking his Q. and K. R. If he play Q. to K. Kt. fifth 
square, you may win her*; therefore, his best move is, 

5. Q. to K. R. fourth square. 

This is really a good move, for it confines your Kt., 
protects the weak part of Black's game, and by having 
his Q. on the same diagonal as that which your Q. com- 
mands, he may have a chance of exchanging Queens, 
which is generally of advantage to the second player in 
an early stage of the Gambit. 

6. K. R. P. two squares. 

He cannot, of course, capture this P. If he advance 
K. Kt. P. you play Kt. to K. Kt. fifth square, and get a 
good attack ; therefore, he plays, as his best move, 


6. K. B. to K. Kt. second square. 
7. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 


It would be bad play in Black to capture this Kt. 
with his B., for he would thereby change off one of his 
most useful pieces, and open a path for your Q. and 
Q. B. His best move is, 


8. Q. P. two squares 
9. K. P. one square. 


If he now advance K. Kt. P. upon your Kt., you 
pay Kt. to K. square, and will easily recover the Pawn. 
robably his best move is, 


7. K. R. P. one square. 
8. Q. P. one square. 


9. Q. P. takes K. P. 
10. Q. Kt. to Q. fifth square. 


This is much better than taking the P., for on re- 
taking, Black would protect with his K. B. the point 
now attacked by your Q. Kt., and to defend which Black 
must move his K. 

10. K, to Q. square. 

In the defence of this Gambit, Black generally fails, 
if he lose a move for the purpose of preventing the 
advance of his adversary’s Q. Kt.; that is, it is better 
for him now to move his King to defend Q. B. P. and 
Q. R., than at an earlier stage to have played Q. B. P. 


* For example :— 
_ 5. Q. to K, Kt. fifth square. 
6. K. B. takes K. B. P. checking, 
{f he capture the B. with his K. you fork K. and Q. with your Kt. ; 
therefore— 6. K. to K. second square. 
7. R. P. one square, 7. Q. to K, Kt. sixth square, 
8. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third aquare. 


Whatever Black does you win Q. by playing Q. Kt, to K. second square. 
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one square, to prevent the White Kt. from being played 
to Q. fifth. . 
11. Q P, takes P. 
If he retake this P. he will lose his Q. in consequence 
of the check by discovery, to prevent which he plays, 


11. Q. B. to Q. second square. 
12. K. to K, Kt, square, 


This is to enable you to capture his K. Kt. P., and 
attack his Q., &c.; he therefore, in order to be able to 


retake the P., moves, 
12. Q. to K. Kt, third square. 
13. K. R. P. takes P. 13. P. takes P. 


You now perceive one of the advantages of his play- 
ing K. B. to K. Kt. second square. It enables him to 
retake the P, and not fear the exchange of Rooks. 


14. R. takes R. 14. K. B. takes R. 
15. Q. to K. square. 


* Your object is to play Q. to Q. Kt. fourth square. 
Black’s best move is K. B. to K. Kt. second square, but 


he may very naturally pla 
y y y py: 15. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 
£16. Q. B. takes Gambit P. 16. P. takes Q. B. 
17. Q. to K. R. fourth sq. checkg. 17. K. to Q. B. 
18. Q. takes K. B. 
Your position is superior to that of the Black, but 
there is still a good deal to be done on both sides. 


The following brilliant little game occurred in the 
match between M. De la Bourdonnais and Mr. M‘Don- 
nell. The Black pieces were played by the latter of the 
two combatants. In a letter written by Mr. M‘Donnell 
to Mr. Walker, at the time the match was going on, 
he says of his antagonist: “He is the most finished 
player of the age, and all I can expect is to play up to 
him after some practice, The openings may not be 
happy, but how can you mend them? I broke down in 
my Bishop’s Gambit, the game of all others I most re- 
lied upon, and possibly it would be the same with any 
other attacking game. The fact is, practice of a supe- 
rior kind is indispensable to form a first-rate player.” 


BLACK. WHITE. 
1. K. P. two squares. 1. K, P. two squares. 
2. K. B. P. two squares. 2. P. takes P. 
3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. 3. Q. to K. R. fifth square, chg. 
4. K. to K. B. 4, Q. P. one square 
5. Q. P. two squares 5. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square 
6. Q. to Q, third square. 6. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square, 
3 


K. B. takes K. B. P. checking. 

This is an ingenious move, but not a sound one, be- 
cause in order to recover an equivalent for the B., Black 
puts his Q. out of the game. It would, perhaps, have 
been better to have taken the Gambit P. with Q. B. 

7. K. takes K. B. 


8. Q. to Q. Kt. third square, chg. 8. K. to K. Kt. third square. 
9. Q. takes Q. Kt. P. . 9. Q. Kt. takes Q. P. 


This last move of White is masterly. Many players 
would have saved Q, R. at the expense of the Kt,, but 
by advancing the Kt. not only is a valuable P. gained, 
but an addition is made to the attacking forces already 
in the adversary’s camp. 

10. Q. takes Q. R. 10. K. Kt. to K. B. third square. 

This move is necessary to prevent Black from check- 
ing with his Q. at White's K. — 

i . . K. B. P. one square. 
12. ra Kt y phy a anit 13. ry B. to K. Rsixth square, chg. 
13. K. to K. square. 13. Q. to K. Kt. fifth square. 
14. Q. B. to K. third square. 14, Q. P. one square. ; 

This move is also admirable; White threatens to win 
the Black Q. by checking with K. B. 

15. Q. takes Q. R. P. 16. Q. Kt. to Q. B. third square. 

This move prevents the Black Q. from rejoining her 
forces in the centre of the board. 


16. Q. tak , oP. 16. Q. P. one square. 
if. 3. BO. second square 17. Q takes K. P. checking. 
18. K. to Q. square. 18. K. B. P. one square. 
19. K. Kt. takes B: 19. Q. to K. B, sixth square, chg. 
White terminates the game much more quickly by 
this move than if he had at once taken the Black R. 


20. K. to Q. B. square. 20, Q takes R. checking. 
21. B. covers * 21, Q. takes B, Mars. 
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The first of the two following masterly stratagems is 
by M. Calvi; the second by M. D’Orville. 


PropLem XXV. White moving first, is to check-mate 
in three moves. 
BLACK, 
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Prostem XXVI. White moving first, is to give 
check-mate in four moves. 
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LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


To the man who loves knowledge for its own sake, and for 
the sake of its beneficial influences on his race, what does it 
matter whether he alone has attained the elevation, or 
whether he shares it with others? The prospect below, 
around, and above him is the same. He has the same 
animating satisfaction in the review of difficulties overcome ; 
—the same expansion of feeling as he surveys the extent of 
the domain beneath his feet;—the same delight in the 
glimpses he discovers of paths which may conduct him to 
new and yet more valuable acquirements. It is among 
those in whom the mere love of fame is the strongest,—who 
seek most eagerly for the applause, not so much of the 
master-spirits of the age, as of the world at large, and for 
the substantial advantages which that brings with it,—that 
we observe the keenest sensitiveness to detraction in regard 
to the value of their attainments, the greater disappoint- 
ment if it can be proved that they have been at all antici- 
pated in them. 
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proximity of no other, He must stand alone. He looks at 
the pinnacle of knowledge, not as the commanding height 
from which he may take a wider survey of its glorious 
domain, but as the pedestal on which he may elevate him- 
self above his fellows. Which of these characters are we 
most inclined to respect and love?—British and Foreign 
Medical Review. 





THE COTTAGE OF AN INDUSTRIOUS 
PEASANT, 


Is there a place, save one the poet sees, 

A land of love, of liberty, of ease ; 

Where labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 
Tl’ eternal flow of rustic happiness ? 

Behold the cot, where thrives th’ industrious swain, 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain: 
Screen’d from the winter’s wind, the sun’s last ray 
Smiles on the window, and prolongs the day. 
Projecting thatch the woodbine’s branches stop, 
And turn their blossoms to the casement top. 

All need requires is in that cot contain’d, 
And much that taste, untaught and unrestrain’d, 
Surveys delighted ; there she loves to trace, 
In one gay picture, all the royal race ; 
Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings ; 
’ The print that shows them, and the verse that sings, 

Here the last Lewis on his throne is seen, 

And there he stands imprison’d, and his queen ; 
To these the mother takes her child, and shows, 
What grateful duty to his God he owes ; 

Who gives to him a happy home, where he 

Lives and enjoys his freedom with the free ; 
When kings and queens, dethron’d, insulted, tried, 
Are all these blessings of the poor denied, 

There is King Charles, and all his Golden Rules, 
Who prov’d misfortune’s was the best of schools ; 
And there his son, who, tried by years of pain 
Prov’d that misfortunes may be sent in vain, 

On shelf of deal beside the cuckoo-clock, 

Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we lack, not books, but have a kind 
For all our wants, a meat for every mind ; 

No need of classing ; each within its place, 

The feeling finger in the dark can trace. 

*‘ First from the corner, farthest from the wall.” 
Such all the rules, and they suffice for all. 

There pious works for Sunday’s use are found, 
Companions for that Bible neatly bound. 
Bunyan’s fam'd Pilgrim rests that shelf upon, 

A genius rare, but rude, was honest John. 

Of hermit Quarl we read, in island rare, 

Far from mankind, and seeming far from care ; 
Safe from all want, and sound in every limb ; 
Yes, there was he, and there was care with him ! 
Unbound and heap’d, these valued books beside, 
Laid humbler works, the pedlar’s pack supplied. 

These are the peasant’s joy, where, plac’d at ease, 
Half his delighted offspring mount his knees, 

To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 
Has a small space for garden-ground assign'd ; 
Here—till return of morn dismiss’d the farm— 
The careful peasant plies the sinewy arm, 
Warm'd as he works, and casts his look around, 
On every foot of that improving ground. 

It is his own he sees ; his master’s eye 

Peers not about, some secret fault to spy ; 

Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ;— 
Hope, profit, pleasure—they are all his own. 
Here grow the humble chives, and, hard by them, 
The /eek, with crown globose and reedy stem ; 
High climb his pulse, in many an even row, 

Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below ; 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste, 
Give a warm relish to the night’s repast. 

Apples and cherries grafted by his hand, 

And cluster d nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor thus coneludes his labour; near the cot, 
The reed-fence rises round some fav’rite spot, 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes, 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tall-stemm’d, and pounce 'd auriculas rise. 
Here on a Sunday eve, when service ends, 





Such a secker after truth can bear the. 


Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 
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All speak aloud, are happy and are free, 
And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 

What, though fastidious ears may shun the speech, 
Where all are talkers, and where none can teach ; 
Where still the welcome and the words are old, 

And the same stories are for ever told: 

Yet their's is joy, that, bursting from the heart, 

Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart ; 

That forms these tones of gladness we despise, 

That lifts their steps, that gladdens in their eyes ; 

That talks, or laughs, or runs, or shouts, or plays, 

And speaks in all their looks and all their ways. 
CRABBE, 





Ir is a fine spectacle to see a ship’s company assembled at 
public worship. Every feeling mind must rejoice to see 
the deck of a large vessel covered with her crew, in the 
humble attitude of devotion: surrounded by the boundless 
ocean, the foundation of their august temple; and the ceru- 
lean expanse of heaven, its magnificent canopy! to see them 
in the midst of this unstable element, when separated from 
their friends, adoring the universal Friend and Father of the 
creation, who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh 
upon the wings of the wind; who raiseth the tempest; and 
saith to the raging waves, “Peace, be still.”—Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs. 


THE pra ye of heat to the various branches of the me- 
chanical and chemical arts, has, within a few years, effected 
a greater change in the condition of man than had been 
accomplished in any equal period of his existence. Armed 
by the expansion and condensation of fluids, with a power 
equal to that of the lightning itself, conquering time and 
space, he flies over plains, and travels on paths cut by 
human industry, even through mountains, with a velocity 
and smoothness more like planetary than terrestrial motion ; 
he crosses the deep in opposition to wind and tide; he 
makes the elements of air and water the carriers of warmth, 
not only to banish winter from his home, but to adorn it, 
even during the snow-storm, with the blossoms of spring ; 
and, like a magician, he raises from the gloomy and deep 
abyss of the mine, the spirit of light to dispel the midnight 
darkness,—SoMERVILLE. 


Ir is certainly the design of nature that the animal part of 
our constitution should be subordinate to the intellectual, 
and that this again should receive law from our moral prin- 
ciples,—Encyclopedia. 


Ir good management and great regularity in the appropria- 
tion and employment of money really increase the wealth 
of individuals and states, the same must be the case with 
time and life. We augment them, we impart to them a 
virtue of reproduction and fecundity, we multiply their 
results, if we know how to allot and direct their various 
applications with regularity and method.—Art of Employ- 
ing Time. 


Tue virtuous Sully, the friend and minister of Henry the 
Fourth of France, was not less economical of his time than 
of the revenues of the state. We learn from his memoirs 
that he retired early to rest, that he slept little, that an 
invariable rule and order governed his occupations. In his 
attention to business he was indefatigable. He rose at four 
o’clock every morning. The first two hours were employed 
in reading and disposing of the papers that were laid upon 
his desk. This he termed sweeping the carpet. At seven he 
repaired to the council, and spent the rest of the forenoon 
with the king, who gave him his orders concerning the 
different departments over which he presided. He dined at 
noon. After dinner he gave audience, to which persons of 
all classes were admitted. The clergy of both persuasions 
were first heard. The farmers, and other persons of low 
condition, who are frequently afraid to approach a man 
high in office, and especially a primé minister, had their turn 
next. The great and noble were received last. He was 
afterwards usually engaged in business till supper-time: he 
then ordered the doors to be shut, and indulged in social 
pleasures with a select number of friends, ‘Ten was his 
regular hour for retiring to rest; but when any unexpected 
circumstance had deranged the ordinary course of his occu- 
pations, he made up the deficiency of the day by encroach- 
ing*upon the night. Such was the kind of life which he 
invariably led during his administration. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
IV. 
APRIL. 


Proud of his well-spread walls, he views his trees, 
That meet, no barren interval between, 

With pleasure more than e’en their fruits afford ; 
Which, save himself who trains them, none can feel. 





Tue blossoming of fruit-trees is one of the pleasant 
sights of April, but the gardener does not place full 
reliance on the early promise of the year, knowing how 
often a profusion of blossom is followed by a scantiness 
of fruit. With constant care he guards the choicer 
fruit-trees from the action of the frost, at the same time 
losing no opportunity of admitting the warm sun and 
air, to forward their blossoms and fruit. 

The first week of April is generally employed in sow- 
ing crops of such vegetables as are required in constant 
succession ; it being a rule to sow a second crop as soon 
as the former one has made its appearance above ground. 
Thus, new sowings of beans, peas, and the different sorts 
of cabbage, will most likely be required, while the young 
crops just appearing will require to be carefully preserved 
from slugs and snails; and when they are two or three 
inches high, must be carefully earthed up. 

One of the most important of spring vegetables, and 
the most universally liked, is the pea; an early crop 
of peas is therefore considered of great consequence. 
Where hot-beds and other conveniences are at hand, the 
following method is sometimes adopted to secure an 
early crop. During the season from Christmas to the 
end of March, strips of turf are taken from a common, 
or meadow of short grass, and are cut to the required 
length, to suit a southern wall or fence, where the peas 
are ultimately to be planted out. Each turf may be 
three or four feet long, four or five inches broad, and 
two or three inches thick. The turfs are reversed, and 
an angular strip of soil cut out with a sharp knife along 
the middle of the earthy side. The groove thus formed 
is about an inch and a half deep. arly peas are then 
scattered pretty thickly along the groove, so that the 
seeds may nearly touch each other. The groove is then 
filled up with rich fine earth, which is pressed down till 
it becomes pretty firm; the turfs are then placed on a 
vinery floor, or in a hot-bed frame, the latter to be 
covered with lights, and also mats, if frost be severe. The 
peas thus protected from vermin and bad weather, and 
occasionally supplied with moisture, will vegetate more 
or less rapidly, according to the degree of heat applied. 
When they have attained the height of two or three 
inches, they are carefully transferred with the turf in 
which they are growing to the southern border designed 
for them; but if they have been greatly forced in a 
vinery at work, they are gradually transferred to the 
open air, by being placed in a vacant frame or green- 
house, for a few days. When they are ready to be 
removed to the border, it is desirable to dig a trench 
six inches wide and deep, and half fill it with maiden 
earth. This being saturated with water and left to settle 
for a day, is ready to receive the turfs which are laid 
down on the soil, and the peas are then earthed up 
and gently watered. Short branchy sticks are used to 
protect and support the peas as soon as they have risen 
three inches above the new soil. 

Peas as well as beans thrive better in long single rows 
than when set in plots of ground, row behind row. The 
soil best suited to this crop is one that is moderately 
rich, and without the addition of recent manure. ‘The 
sorts of pea suitable for sowing in April are the imperial, 
blue Prussian, and marrow-fat; the first is a fine rich 
pea, the second is well known as a superior pea for the 
middle crops, the third is a fine bearer, and very rich in 
flavour. The large marrow-fats may be sown a full inch 
apart, the smaller sorts much closer. A pint of small 
peas is sufficient for a row of twenty yards, and the 
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same measure of the larger sorts is sufficient for thirty- 
three yards. The seed is inserted in drills, or by the 
dibble, in rows at a distance proportionate to the height 
to which the variety grows, as well as according to the 
season. 

The pea has been so long in cultivation that its origin 
is not known ; but it is supposed to have been introduced 
from the warmer parts of Europe, where it may have 
been received from Egypt and Syria. It is known in 
India, China, and Japan: the soil and climate of the 
last-named country being more favourable to its habits 
than those of the two former. It does not thrive in 
dry and burning regions, neither is it able to endure 
severe weather. In our own country this crop has been 
extensively cultivated from an early period. In 1299, 
when the English forces were besieging a castle in Lo- 
thian, it is recorded that their supply of provisions being 
exhausted, their only resource was in the peas and beans 
of the surrounding fields. Yet the more delicate varie- 
ties of this vegetable were long considered as dainties. 
Fuller states that in the time of Elizabeth peas were 
brought from Holland, and were “ fit dainties for ladies, 
they came so far, and cost so dear.” In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, some of the rarer English sorts were 
also purchased at a high rate. Among the privy purse 
expenses of the king is an entry “paied to a man in 
rewarde for bringing pescodds to the king’s grace, four 
shillings and eight-pence.” Yet in a song ~* the time 
of Henry the Sixth, peascods are spoken of as if they 
were common : 

Then unto London I dyde me hye ; 
Of all the land it bearyth the pryse 
“Gode pescode,” one began to cry. 

Probably the common pea was cultivated extensively 
when the more delicate varieties then known were ex- 
tremely rare, which may account for the different state- 
ments on the subject. 

A street in the town of Windsor is called “ Peascod” 
in all old documents, from the former name of this 
vegetable. The Latin name of the pea (pisum), is 
supposed to be derived from Pisa, (a town of Elis,) 
where peas anciently grew in great plenty. The Eng- 
lish name is a corruption from the Latin, and old 
English authors wrote it peason, which comes very 
near to the sound of the Latin name. The omission of 
the last two letters leaves the name of peas. 

The principal varieties of the common pea are the 
white or yellow, and the grey. Soil and culture ap- 
pear to have produced the chief differences. The 
choicer sorts of peas, known as garden peas, are raised 
with care for the purpose of being eaten green; field 
peas are inferior, chiefly on account of the manner of 
their being raised: these are allowed to come to matu- 
rity. The varieties among garden peas are too nume- 
rous to be particularized; they consist of early and late 
sorts, the early being slender of growth and less abun- 
dant in the crop, but more capable of resisting the cold, 
than the late sorts; while the latter bear larger pods, 
and are more rich and saccharine. One variety, (the 
sugar-pea,) is sometimes cooked with the pods entire. 
From the Vegetable Cultivator we learn, that a favou- 
rite and fashionable dish was made some fifty years 
ago of these peas, the young pods being merely stripped 
at the outside edges. Those persons who still use 
them in this way, place them in a stewpan with some 
good gravy, thickened with flour and butter, with a 
little mace, ginger, and nutmeg, and allow them to stew 
gently till the pods are quite tender. The sugar-pea is 
the only variety that admits of being cooked in this 
manner, not having a tough coating inside the pod. 

The pea vegetates so rapidly, that there have been 
instances of a crop obtained from seed matured the 
same season. In dry seasons, peas require to be watered 
during the time of their flowering and fruiting; but this 
should be done as much as possible without watering the 
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leaves of the plants. Failures frequently occur in the 
earliest crops, owing to the attacks of mice, or some other 
cause. These failures are supplied by transplanting, 
which is best performed in March or early in April, 
and the plants require watering, and if the weather is 
warm, shading from the sun, 

During the first week in April, the silver onion is 
sown for drawing young, and the Spanish for the main 
crop. The onion is one of the most important of the 
flavouring ingredients used in cookery, but does not 
afford much nutriment. This vegetable has been used 
by all classes, and by most nations, from a very early 
period. While to the lower orders, especially in the 
northern parts of the kingdom, it is almost iudispen- 
sable as an accompaniment to their simple meals, and 
is nearly always eaten in its crude state; it is also em- 
ployed in the refined entertainments of the great, and 
imparts a savoury and delicious taste to many of the 
best dishes. Among the peasantry, little inconvenience 
seems to arise from the use of it in a raw state, but it is 
generally considered that onions raised in our northern 
climate, are extremely indigestible, unless subjected to 
the processes of cookery; and, therefore, those who fear 
the result of indulging a taste for uncooked onions, 
generally select the milder produce of Spain and Por- 
tugal, which are imported into this country, and com- 
monly sold in our shops, and which may be eaten in 
their crude state with greater impunity. 

The great antiquity of this vegetable is proved by the 
mention made of it in the Sacred Scriptures, where we 
find that one of the subjects of regret among the chil- 
dren of Israel, on leaving Egypt, was the loss of this 
favourite addition to their food. The onion is still in 
esteem among the Egyptians, and so favourable is the 
climate jto its production, that it is much more of a 
delicacy than it can be considered elsewhere. Hassel- 
quist says, that whoever has proved the exquisite fla- 
vour of the onions of Egypt, must acknowledge that 
none can be better in any part of the world, for there 
they are mild and pleasant to the palate, while in other 
countries they are strong and nauseous; there they are 
soft and yielding, while in northern countries they are 
hard, and their coats so compact, as to render them less 
easy of digestion. The Egyptians cut them into four 
parts, and eat them roasted with pieces of meat; and so 
fond are they of this dish, that they are said devoutly 
to wish that it may form one of the viands of Paradise. 
The same traveller remarks, that a soup made of these 
onions, was the most delicious of which he ever partook. 

The onion is raised from seed, which is sown at inter- 
vals from February to August. Main crops are sown 
in March; sometimes as late as the beginning of April, 
when the sowing for salad onions is also made. The 
seed is sown thinly, broadcast, and regularly raked in. 
An ounce of seed is sufficient for a rood of ground, 
especially for the main crops, as they should never be 
allowed to grow to a size fit for salads without thinning. 
The beds are divided by narrow alleys into portions 
about four feet wide, for the convenience of cultivation. 
The great obstacle to the production of fine onions in 
this country is the want of a continuance of warm wea- 
ther. A practice has therefore been recently introduced, 
which is intended to remove the difficulty. A crop of 
onions is sown in May, and cultivated as in the other 
crops. In October, the bulbs being of the size of nuts, 
are taken up, dried, and housed, until about the middle 
or latter end of the following March, when they are 
planted at equal distances from each other, and afforu 
plants, differing from those raised immediately from seed 
only from possessing much greater strength and vigour, 
owing to the quantity of previously generated sap being 
much greater in the bulb than in the seed. The bulbs 
thus raised are often more than five inches in diameter, 
and keep better through the succeeding winter than 
those raised from seed. 
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The soil for onions can scarcely be too rich and fria- 
ble. The situation should be open and fully exposed to 
the sun’s rays, the shade of trees, &c. being very preju- 
dicial to the crop. Ifthe soil be exhausted, plenty of 
fresh manure should be applied in the autumn or winter 
previous to the sowing, and the ground thrown into 
ridges, that the manure may become well incorporated 
with the soil; but if the manuring is deferred till the 
spring, an old hot-bed, or some similar source, will 
supply the best material. Onions for pickling, and also 
those to stand the winter, are sown on poorer soils, as it 
is an object to repress rather than advance the growth 
of the bulb. 

Leeks are also sown at the same time with onions. 
The leek is said to be indigenous to Switzerland, and 
thence brought to this country; but, like the onion, it 
has been under cultivation for so many ages, and in such 
divers countries, that its native place cannot be ascer- 
tained. ‘This plant has long been a favourite badge in 
the Welsh principality, being worn on St. David’s day 
in commemoration of a victory which they obtained over 
the Saxons in the sixth century, and which they attri- 
bute to the leeks they wore, by order of St. David, to 
distinguish themselves in the battle. Shakspeare, in his 
play of Henry the Fifth, dates the origin of this custom 
from the battle of Cressy. Fluellin, addressing the king, 
observes, “ Your grandfather of famous memory, an’t 
please your majesty, and your great uncle, Edward the 
Plack Prince of Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, 
fought a most prave pattle here in France * * * If 
your majesty is remembered of it, the Welshmen did 
goot service in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing 
leeks in their Monmouth caps, which your majesty 
knows is an honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek 
upon St. Tavy’s day.” 

Leeks are wholesome and useful vegetables, especially 
the broad-leaved London leeks, which are chiefly culti- 
vated. ‘Ihe bulb of the leek does not form in the same 
close manner as that of the onion, but rather consists of 
the bottoms of the leaves. In some places the root and 
the greater part of the leaves are eaten by the peasantry ; 
but the chief use of the leek is as a pot-herb, which stands 
the winter well, and is procurable in a succulent state, 
when fresh vegetables in general are very scarce. Leeks 
require a good soil, that has been previously well ma- 
nured and worked up. The seed is sown rather thinly, 
that the plants may not come up in clusters. When the 
seed is deposited, the ground is beaten with the head of 
the rake, and then regularly, but lightly, raked over. 
An ounce of seed will produce a great number of plants. 
When they are six or eight inches high, they are planted 
out, and for this a good piece of ground is chosen, and 
prepared for their reception. The plants are then taken 
from the seed-bed, their tops and roots are moderately 
shortened, and they are put in about nine mches asun- 
der, and in dry weather supplied with water. As soon 
as the plants are in a growing state, the ground is hoed 
and levelled round them, and all weeds are removed. 
On the approach of severe weather the leek is taken 
up, and laid under cover in dry sand for winter use. 

The leek readily accommodates itself to different cli- 
mates: in the colder parts of Scotland it is much used, 
and is a favourite ingredient in the Scotch dish called 
cock-a-leekie. A large plantation of broad-leaved leeks 
is said greatly to resemble in appearance a plantation of 
voung sugar-canes. Leeks are very abundant. in the 
London markets; and extensive grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of this vegetable. 

Sowings of lettuce, small salad, and spinach, are 
made early in April, for succession. The lettuce con- 
tains a milky juice, (whence the generic name /actuca,) 
with a narcotic principle, which in the wild plant is so 
powerful, as to bring it almost within the class of vege- 
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table poisons. But the cultivated lettuce possesses 
cooling, and but slightly soporific qualities, and is, 
perhaps, the best vegetable of the salad kind raised in 
the open ground. 

The lettuce is very generally distributed, but the 
finest sorts are said to have been originally procured 
from Egypt, Aleppo, and the island of Cos, belonging 
to the Turks. Cos Lettuce is still the general name 
for all lettuces of upright growth. In 1530 the lettuce 
was known in England, but it appears to have been a 
rarity. In that year, a gardener at York Place received 
a reward from Henry the Eighth, for bringing “lettuze” 
and cherries to Hampton Court. It does not appear to 
have come into cultivation in Elizabeth’s reign, for that 
queen was obliged to send to Holland for salads and 
other vegetables. About a century later, however, the 
lettuce is spoken of as a plant with which the public 
had long been familiar. 

The lettuce is very easy of cultivation, so that very 
few, even of the gardens of cottagers, are without this 
useful plant. The soil best adapted to its growth, is a 
moderately rich, and light sandy loam. For early and 
late crops, a warm sheltered spot is desirable, but for 
the midsummer ones, a less confined situation is better 
suited. The seed is always sown broadcast, moderately 
thin, and raked in with as little trampling of the soil as 
possible. When the plants are about a month old, they 
are thinned out to three or four inches apart. In every 
stage of growth they must be kept free from weeds, 
well watered, and the earth round them frequently 
stirred, to disturb slugs and snails, which are much 
addicted to this vegetable. 

The extract of lettuce is now classed among phar- 
maceutical preparations, under the name of /actucarium. 
It is sometimes administered where opium could not be 
safely used, and is said to possess, though in an inferior 
degree, the virtues of that drug. The lettuce is there- 
fore cultivated in several parts of the kingdom expressly 
for medicinal purposes. The plants are raised in very 
rich soil, and send up thick and juicy flower stems. 
Before the flowers begin to expand, a portion of the top 
is cut off transversely: the milky juice soon exudes from 
the wound, and concretes in the form of a brownish 
scale; this is removed, and another slice cut from the 
plant, which causes more juice to flow, and another 
scale to be formed. This process is repeated as long as 
the weather remains favourable and the juice continues 
to flow. 

The varieties of the lettuce are very numerous, but 
are all classed under two distinctive heads, the cos and 
the cabbage-lettuces. The latter are used in salads in 
the early part of the season, before the former and finer 
sorts have arrived at maturity. When in perfection, 
lettuces have a fine white “heart,” formed by the over- 
lapping of the leaves in a close, compact order. To 
secure the formation of a good “heart,” the outer leaves 
of the lettuce are generally tied round the inner ones 
with a piece of bast, at the proper period in the growth 
of the lettuce. 

Lettuces of former sowings are transplanted at this 
time, in order to thin the seed bed; asparagus beds are 
forked up and dressed; the different sorts of brocoli 
are sown once or twice, and at the end of the monti 
kidney-beans and scarlet-runners are sown for the first 
crops. Potatoes are also planted for the Summer and 
Autumn supply. 





Common things are easily attained, and no one values whet 
lies in everybody’s way: what is excellent is placed out of 
ordinary reach, and you must be persuaded to put forth 
your hand to the utmost stretch, and reach whatever you 
aspire to.—F Exton. 





Joun W. Parker, PusiisHer, West Stranp, Lonpon. 

















